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Our President Writes 


THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR AND HIS PROFESSION 


When some future generation of school counselors records the history of 
our profession, it may well be that the early years of the American School 
Counselor Association will be identified as the years in which our protes- 
sion entered an era of rapid advancement in numbers, competence, and 
publie recognition. Although an accurate perspective is beyond the vision 
of all of us while we are in the midst of change, we can all see the clear and 
obvious signs of our profession’s growing strength and status. The test of 
our professional merit in the years just ahead will be our application of 
this strength to the solution of our society’s continuing problems. 

We have won our case for increasing the number of counselors in our 
schools. The principle of a realistic counselor—pupil ratio has now been 
almost universally accepted by both educators and laymen. There will be 
many problems, of course, in turning this principle into action in the local 
school districts, but we, the counselors, will have the greatest responsibility 
for this. We alone can demonstrate that adequate staffing for counseling 
services will produce the results we have promised. As the crushing burden 
of the excessive pupil load is eased, we must find renewed motivation in 
the increased opportunity for the best use of our latent professional skills. 
With all the dedication which has characterized the school counselor in the 
past, we may look forward now not to an easier time but to a little more 
time for giving better service to pupils. 

We have made significant progress in gaining acceptance and under- 
standing of counseling as an area of professional specialization. The upward 
trend in state certification requirements for counselors continues strongly. 
The National Defense Education Act of 1958 provides specifically for pro- 
fessional preparation for counseling. Respected individuals and groups 
outside the profession have lately given important support to the concept 
of the specialist counselor. Less frequently now we hear the slogan, ‘Every 
teacher is a counselor,” used to explain away the absence or inadequacy of 
a school’s professional counseling staff. The challenge to counselors is clear. 
We must be the specialists in action as well as in words. We must, in our 
relationships with pupils and colleagues, embody the understanding, the 
principles, and the high ideals associated with our professional preparation. 
The public image of the counselor is as yet a somewhat blurred image. We 
must, while there is still time, bring into focus an image that will truly 
represent the ideals to which professional counselors are dedicated. 

Finally, we have gained identity as a professional group, notsonly in 
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recognition by others, but, vastly more important, in recognition by our- 
selves. Without closing our eyes to the obvious truth that many good coun- 
selors have not yet associated with their profession at the national level, 
the equally obvious truth is to be found in the names and numbers of those 
who have done so. School counselors of professional stature are associating 
in a national body to give thought, strength, and voice to our common 
purposes. The spirit which created our association six years ago has carried 
us to the threshold of a new era for our profession. The challenges ahead 
cannot fail to inspire us! Our response to these challenges cannot fail to 
enrich us! 


(Continued on page 41) 


Editorial 


The National Defense Education Act authorizes over $1,000,000,000 in 
Federal aid during the next four years to strengthen some of the most seri- 
ous weaknesses in the nation’s schools. Today only a score of states run 
testing programs. The national supply of counselors is one to every 750 
pupils whereas one to every 250 or 300 pupils is considered optimal. There- 
fore, improvement of guidance and counseling services is one of the Defense 
Act’s main programs. 

The bill provides $15,000,000 a year for expansion of testing and guidance 
programs. Each state is to put up matching funds for its share after the 
first year. 

The goal is to have every child tested for aptitudes in the seventh to 
ninth grade. One aim is to uncover abilities that should not be wasted. An- 
other aim is to aid counselors in helping every student to know himself and 
in advising him and his parents. It is hoped that as parents learn about this 
work, they will push the states into more guidance and testing work. 

To provide the estimated 15,000 counselors needed, the Government will 
contract with colleges for the establishment of training institutes and will 
also pay each trainee $75 a week plus $15 for each dependent. 

Counselors-on-the-job have two obligations in this regard. First, they 
should do everything possible to urge parents, school boards, state depart- 
ments of education, and school administrators to have their state become 
part of the testing program. Second, they should, if they are not fully certi- 
fied, investigate the possibility of studying under the counselor-training in- 
stitute program. If fully certified, counselors should urge already competent 
teachers who have the requisite ability to become part of the counselor 


training program. The counseling profession cannot afford to allow this op- 


portunity to pass without taking full advantage of it. 























Using Scattergrams To Make Achievement 
Test Results Meaningful 


Haroup J. Evuiorr 


Assistant Supt. of Schools, Pleasant Plains, Illinois 


Many teachers have been heard to say, “Oh, we have a testing program, 
but the results are stored away in a filing cabinet,” or ‘“‘We have a testing 
program but what good is it?” 

Can the results of achievement testing be made meaningful to the teachers 
who in turn can make the results meaningful to the students? We believe 
it can be done and is being done in the Pleasant Plains Community Unit 
Schools. 

The groundwork for our testing program was formulated three years ago. 
The first step was to determine whether a testing program was needed and 
desired. The faculty was in agreement that an achievement testing program 
was needed. It was pointed out that before a teacher can help a child she 
must know his difficulties. We know that a doctor has to make a diagnosis 
of his patient before he can help him. It stands to reason that a teacher 
should make an analysis of her pupil in order to help him. 

The second step involved a study of problems by members of the faculty 
concerning all the aspects of a testing program. The final step was the selec- 
tion of the tests and the inauguration of the program. 

It was decided that the achievement testing program be started in the 
fields of arithmetic, reading, and language arts. Reading achievement tests 
were to be given in grades 2-8; arithmetic and language arts achievement 
tests were to be given in grades 4-8. Mental maturity tests were to be given 
to all students in grades 1-8, during the first year of the program and there- 
after in the second, fifth, and eighth grades. The achievement tests were to 
be given during the first month of school. 

The program was accepted, greatly appreciated, and adequately financed 
by the board of education as the result of the superintendent’s reeommenda- 
tion. 

The most pressing problem seemed to be how to use the test results to 
the best possible advantage. It was necessary that a method be found to 
analyze quickly the achievement of the class and also of the individual 
student. 

We attempted to solve this problem with the use of graphs. These graphs 
measured mental ability beside their actual achievement. The graphs re- 
quired too much time to construct, although much valuable information 
could be obtained from them. . 
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The idea of using scattergrams to show test results was gained during a 
course at the University of Houston in the summer of 1955. | 
The scattergram records grade placement based on I.Q. It is divided 
into nine sections. The norm is found in the middle section. (See figure 1.) 
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Figure 1 


A norm line running from the bottom left hand corner to the top right 
hand corner divides the chart. When a student falls near the norm line, he 
is achieving normally. If he is one grade or more above the norm line, he 
may be considered a high achiever. The student may be achieving below 
his capacity if he is one grade or more lower than the norm line. 

Section 1A—Ordinarily not a single student would be found in this area, 
as these students have I.Q.’s from 60-89. If a score is found in this sec- 
tion, a recheck would be necessary. 
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Section 1B—Only a few students would be found in this area with the ex- 
ception of those found in the lower right hand corner. 

Section 1C—Most of the pupils in this I.Q. range would be found in this 
category. 

Section 2A—A few of the hard working students might be in the lower part 
of this division. If a pupil is found to be in the upper section, a recheck 
would be in order. 

Section 2B—A number of students would be in this norm area where the 
1.Q.’s range from 90-110. 

Section 2C—Students in this section need special attention. 

Section 3A—The exceptional students are found here. 

Section 3B—Students in this category, except in the upper left hand corner, 
are not working to capacity. 
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Section 3C—Students in this division need to be rechecked and need imme- 
diate attention. 
After the tests are scored and the results tabulated, scattergrams are 
compiled in arithmetic, language arts and reading for each grade level. 
Each teacher concerned is given a complete copy of the scattergram re- 
sults. She can readily see how her pupils are achieving in relation to their 
mental ability. She can also spot those students who need special attention. 
The teacher can determine what improvement the class as a group has 
made by comparing the current results with the results of the previous year. 
These seventh grade arithmetic students were doing work far below their 
mental capacity. (See figure 2.) The achievement tests pointed to weak- 
nesses in fundamentals. Intensive study was done in this area, and con- 
tinued emphasis was placed on this aspect for the rest of the year. 
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The scattergram can be used to benefit the student. Students 1-8 can be 
identified and the test results analyzed to see what can and must be done 
for these students individually. ; 

The 1957 testing results of the same class shows definite improvement. 
(See figure 3.) The majority of the class is near the norm line. 
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Students 1-8 are achieving more in arithmetic as the 1957 results indi- 
cate. Students 1-4 need additional help, however. Students 9 and 10 must 
be identified, their deficiencies must be analyzed and remedial steps taken. 

The results of our program showed that in general our students are 
achieving very satisfactorily in reading and language arts. 

The unusual and as yet unexplained result was that our pupils in arith- 
metic are achieving on almost the same grade grade placement level regard- 
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Figure 5 


less of mental ability. (See figures 4 and 5.) It would indicate that our arith- 
metic program is geared to the pupil with the average or below average 
mental ability. 

This problem has been considered by the faculty. Several possible an- 
swers have been proposed. 

One answer may be that the pupils in arithmetic are limited in achieve- 
ment by very definite assignments. Therefore they have very little oppor- 
tunity for above grade level achievement. 

The textbook has also been considered. It may have a definite bearing on 
the test results. The test results also indicate a weakness in fundamentals. 

Our teachers are concerned about this problem, and we believe the re- 
sults of next year’s arithmetic achievement testing will show marked im- 
provement. 
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We intend to expand our achievement testing program to other areas es- 
pecially science and social studies. The use of the scattergram doesn’t an- 
swer all the problems of achievement testing. It should be used merely as a 
tool to indicate individual and group achievement. Under no circumstances 
should it be used to compare teachers. 


Motivating Students To Seek Counseling 


ANGELO V. Boy 


Guidance Counselor, Parlin Junior High, Everett, Massachusetts 


An effective counseling session in the personal area takes place when a 
student decides that he needs assistance in the solution of a problem and 
takes the initiative to make an appointment with a school counselor. This 
initiative on the student’s part indicates that he is sufficiently aware of a 
stress to the extent that he seeks out help. Negative counseling sessions 
arise when the counselee is required to meet with a counselor because it is 
the wish of a parent, administrator, or teacher, or when the pupil is seen on 
a routine basis as are all members of the student body. Significant progress 
cannot be expected in the latter experiences since the idea of counseling 
didn’t originate with the client and therefore, carries no real meaning for 
him. 

True personal counseling, counseling which enables the client to express 
his feelings, relieve himself of burdensome inner tensions, and proceed to- 
ward a self determined solution to his problem, can only take place if the 
counselee has the desire to seek assistance and is sufficiently motivated to 
arrange a meeting with a counselor. This type of initiative results in coun- 
seling sessions which are significant to the client since the client-counselor 
rapport is easily established. Forcing a person to enter a counseling situa- 
tion can only result in feelings of hostility and uncooperativeness on the 
part of the client. When a client arrives for counseling by his own volition, 
he is ready to profit by the counseling experience. 

The logical question which must now arise is: “How may students be 
motivated to the counseling situation by their own volition?” Following 
are techniques employed by the auihor and his colleague, Mr. Frederick J. 
Gibson, at the Parlin Junior High School in Everett, Massachusetts, a 
school with an enrollment of about 1400 students. 


AN ORIENTATION TO GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Twice a month, both counselors conduct group guidance meetings with 
six classes of over two-hundred pupils. These meetings afford excellent op- 
portunities to explain and describe the meaning and purpose of counseling 
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and its place in the youngster’s life. Commercial guidance films which stress 
the role of counseling as an aid to adjustment are shown at these meetings 
to assist in clarifying the meaning of counseling. 

An original filmstrip entitled, Guidance at the Parlin, was produced by 
the counselors and has done much to attract counselees from among the 
student body. It is composed of thirty-six color frames which are aimed at 
explaining the guidance program offered and thereby developing student 
understanding and interest in the program’s functions. The filmstrip places 
special emphasis on counseling and its relation to the student by pointing 
out the techniques of self-evaluation, the tensions which can arise when a 
problem is carried without an opportunity for release, the simple procedure 
involved in making a counseling appointment, and what the student can 
expect from the counseling experience. The counseling frames in the film- 
strip follow a typical student through a typical counseling situation and 
have done much in developing student understanding of the meaning of 
counseling. This filmstrip has a live narration and is shown at the beginning 
of the school year. 


COUNSELING PLAYLETS 


To further develop student understanding of the counseling process, 
counseling playlets are occasionally presented in group guidance. A student 
reads a script in which an imaginary problem, typical for the junior high 
school age, is portrayed. The student and the counselor sit at a desk before 
the group and the problem unfolds with the counselor demonstrating his 
role in the counseling situation. 

Audience reactions to these playlets have been most stimulating since 
the student discussion periods following the presentations not only revolve 
around comments on the problem unfolded, but also on the atypical stu- 
dent-teacher relationship. 

The purpose of these playlets is to demonstrate the counselor’s permis- 
siveness in handling the problem presented. When students become aware 
of the ease in the counselee-counselor relationship, requests for appoint- 
ments usually follow. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL LIBRARY 


Our comprehensive occupational library, adjoining the counseling offices, 
has done much to attract counselees. The daily homeroom or activity period 
is when students are encouraged to browse through the library. Both coun- 
selors are on hand to answer questions which may arise and this technique 
often gives the troubled student an opportunity to ask a surface question 
or present a superficial problem in an effort to “get-to-know” the counselor 
and evaluate his reaction and interest. The occupational library oftentimes 
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serves as a buffer for the student before he decides to make a counseling 
appointment. 


THE COUNSELOR OUTSIDE HIS OFFICE 


Students are constantly judging the counselor while he is outside his 
office. They wonder, “Is he a person to whom I can reveal my innermost 
feelings?”’ Students notice the counselor as he passes through the cafeteria 
and stops to exchange pleasantries with a group of students, they notice 
him at school athletic contests, they are aware of his reactions at school 
dances, and they evaluate his personality when he comes in contact. with 
fellow teachers. The counselor must always be aware of himself and the 
continuous evaluation taking place by the students. A counselor may en- 
courage a student to seek help by a simple display of friendliness as he passes 
him in the corridor. This could be the beginning of a relationship which 
can be of ultimate value to the student who is carrying a problem. 

Students who have never sat with a counselor can only judge him as a 
person by what they see when he is out from behind his desk. The type of 
friendliness a counselor must generate should not be over-bearing since the 
student may have a reverse reaction. He must simply demonstrate that he 
possesses genuine human qualities when he comes in contact with students. 


THE SATISFIED COUNSELEE 


The student grapevine is an amazing network. Very often students are 
aware of a school occurrence before it reaches the teachers. News travels 
fast on the grapevine and the satisfied counselee tells others, especially fel- 
low students. If he has received, or is in the process of receiving significant 
help, he will tell others of his satisfaction in the counseling experience. This 
type of news again travels fast on the grapevine since school experiences 
occupy the greatest part of student conversations. If an effective counseling 
program exists within the school, students will become aware of it. If noth- 
ing was accomplished, again one will tell the other. This is a wholesome 
existence since the counselor’s competence depends upon student satisfae- 
tion just as the physician’s practice is based upon the community’s con- 
fidence in his ability. The counselor who renders genuine service will gain a 
reputation and have no difficulty in attracting counselees. 


THE CASE OF REFERRALS 


Although a valuable counseling session is initiated by the student, refer- 
rals cannot be avoided. Some situations become so complex for the parent 
or teacher that there is no recourse but to refer the student to a counselor. 
There are times when the counselee welcomes the referral if he has faith in 
the ability of the counselor to assist him. If this is the case, then the coun- 
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seling session can proceed with the necessary rapport. But what about the 
situation in which the student is hostile because he was referred? In these 
cases the counselor must muster all his resources in order to create a feeling 
of permissiveness and yet have sense enough not to go too far. With ex- 
perience, one can sense counseling readiness on the part of the client. The 
counselor must structure the referral situation by explaining his role to the 
client and by expressing his expectations of the outcomes of counseling, 
giving the client the lead to express himself freely. If the counselee doesn’t 
respond, then little can be gained by forcing him to remain. If he is re- 
sponsive, then there is great hope for the future. 

Referrals, whether responsive or not and after the counselor has explained 
his function, are encouraged to return to the counseling situation by their 
own volition. If the referral does return, the counselor is at a point where 
he can be of immeasurable help. 


A Philosophy of Personal Counseling 


H. A. JEEP 


Professor of Education, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


No expression comes closer to the heart of a defensible philosophy of 
counseling and nothing more clearly catches and expresses the purpose and 
direction of all good counseling than the phase, ‘‘the dignity of the individ- 
ual.’”’ An extension of this expression would be to say that every individual 
possesses not only the right but also the inherent drive and to a large extent 
the ability to advance and improve himself. The faith in the individual im- 
plied in this assertion is consistent with our whole democratic pnilosophy. 
It might even be said that the above is a succinct summarization of our 
democratic philosophy. Few of us will have trouble in subscribing to such a 
statement and giving lip service to it. 

But even though the above is easily subscribed to on the verbal level, it 
seems extremely difficult to actualize in our behavior. It is startling to see 
just how many of our school practices are based upon almost the exact op- 
posite of the philosophy implied in the phrase, “the dignity of the individ- 
ual.” In fact at times our whole educational system tends to reject the im- 
plications of the phrase. Instead of teachers and administrators respecting 
the dignity of the individual and his inherent drives and dynamies for en- 
hancing himself, they assume that the individual does not possess nor merit 
dignity, that he has little incentive or ability to give himself direction 
Teachers and administrators seem to consider their foremost problem to be 
that of controlling and directing the individual who, it is assumed, does not 
have the desire or the ability to control and direct himself. 
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Instead of our schools fostering self-control and self-direction on the part 
of the student, they have made conformity the order of the day. It is rather 
difficult for a conforming student to get into serious trouble, and it is equally 
difficult for a non-conforming student to stay out of trouble. Conformity 
has become an end in itself, and many teachers and administrators are frank 
to admit that one of their primary objectives is to gain control of the stu- 
dents so that conformity on the part of the learners can be more readily 
attained. Instead of educators’ actualizing the democratic philosophy and 
recognizing the dignity of the individual and his potentialties for self-en- 
hancement, they are spending much of their time and energy in working out 
ways and means of extending and strengthening their control over students. 

Even counseling is prostituted by this urge to control students. Educators 
look upon counseling as merely one more method of controlling students. 
The counseling budget is often justified because counseling is looked upon 
as an effective device for controlling students. In too many of our schools 
the counseling office is thought of as the last place where the student who 
has got out of hand and who cannot be controlled by any other means can 
be sent. Counselors are supposed to have some subtle power or “mumble- 
jumble” which quiets down the obstreperous student. Counseling makes the 
student more submissive to the rest of the school program and more willing 
to conform so that the other teachers can more easily work with him. 

Such counseling has almost completely lost the possibility of satisfying 
its major objective. It is a far cry from that kind of counseling which re- 
spects the dignity of the individual and the individual’s potentialities for 
self-enhancement. 

If counseling is ever to justify itself in our democratic society, it must 
jealously guard against the infiltration of the philosophy and the function 
of control into the program of personnel work. It must be on constant guard 
to keep the counselor’s office from being labeled by both students and 
faculty as the last ‘port of call” before expulsion from school—an office 
frequented only by those students whom the other teachers have ‘“‘given 
up on.” 

This does not mean that there are not people in serious difficulty because 
of obstreperous non-conformity who seek and need counseling. School coun- 
selors should be ready and willing to assume their share of responsibility in 
working with such problems. But it does mean that there are also many 
other students who need counseling—in fact almost everyone at times needs 
to be accepted in a permissive atmosphere—an atmosphere which respects 
the dignity of the individual—an atmosphere in which every individual is 
permitted to exercise his God-given right to be an individual. There should 
be no stigma attached to “being seen” walking into the counselor’s office. 
Even the “best people” do it. : 
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The very terms “acceptance” and ‘“‘permissiveness,”’ which are frequently 
used in any consideration of counseling may be rather threatening to some 
people. An understanding of the nature and dynamics of human behaviour 
from the mental hygiene point of view helps to clarify the importance of 
the individualization of counseling—helps to clarify the real significance of 
acceptance and submissiveness in personnel work. Regardless of what we 
might like to believe about the nature of man, we are forced to agree to the 
fact that he is largely an emotional, feeling creature. His decisions and be- 
haviour are determined by and large by his emotions rather than by his in- 
tellect. Freud and others have done much to make us cognizant of the im- 
portance of our emotions. Even though it is almost an axiom of Freudian 
psychology that insight is therapeutic, it has also been established that such 
insight in order to be therapeutic and actualized must be accepted and as- 
similated on the emotional level as well as on the intellectual level. 

A further fact concerning our emotional make-up is that our emotions 
have a way of causing us to behave and to actualize whether such actuali- 
zation is justified by intellectual insight or not. When the insight does 
justify or accompany the actualization and is synchronized with it, there is 
not likely to be much need for personal counseling. When such synchroniza- 
tion does not occur, we have an instance of a person’s believing one thing 
and doing another. It is one of the major functions of personal counseling 
to bring about a synchronization of intellectual insight and the emotional 
actualization of such insight. 

For instance, the superior person frequently is forced to accept on the 
intellectual level the fact that he is superior because the evidence may be 
too overwhelming for his intellect to deny it. Such a person, however, may 
still be suffering from a feeling of inferiority. Acceptance of his superiority 
has been made on the intellectual level, but it has not been actualized by 
acceptance on the emotional level. Such a person will continue to suffer 
from a feeling of inferiority until his intellectual insight is accepted on the 
visceral level and has become actualized. 

This is another way of saying that for the most part the point of attack 
for counseling should be on the emotional level. Mere intellectual insight 
may have little effect in solving the real problem and may even aggravate 
the problem by leaving the counselee more puzzled than ever by his inability 
to actualize an insight which has become so clear to him on the intellectual 
level. The achievement of intellectual insight by the counselee is often rela- 
tively easy, but it also is often relatively non-productive. The difficult 
problem in personal counseling then is on the emotional level and is the 
actualization or bringing about of the emotionalization of the intellectual 
insight. 

It is important to remember that the emotions, or the stuff which ac- 
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tualizes the intellectual insight, are very much a part of the counselee and 
come from his innermost self. The intellect sometimes responds to coercion 
and can be made to conform. The emotions are perhaps the most individual- 
istic part of a person, and the emotions resist external efforts to master 
them. Attempts to surpress them and to make them conform can result in 
disaster and serious mental problems. 

Fortunately, within recent times educators have begun to think of emo- 
tions in a more accepting manner. We are finding that if the emotions are 
accepted for what they are and are given an outlet for expression they turn 
in a good account of themselves and need not be feared. Such normal outlet 
of the emotions takes place only in an atmosphere of release and permissive- 
ness and can never be realized in one of control and restraint. The individual 
must be permitted to be an individual. The counseling program built on 
the philosophy of the dignity of the individual and the individual’s right 
and inherent ability to advance is frequently the best agency, if not the 
only agency in the entire school where the student can be dealt with in an 
atmosphere of permissiveness and where the student can be accepted, both 
emotionally and intellectually, for what he is. Therefore, such a counseling 
program makes a real contribution to the mental health of the students in 
the school. 

It is within this rather sketchy framework that certain specifics of a 
philosophy of counseling can be identified. These specifics will not go beyond 
the general framework already outlined nor will they be arranged in any 
sequence of function or importance. Many of them will be illustrations of 
this philosophy at work. 

First, who shall counsel? There is just the possibility that the person 
who most wants to do counseling should be the last one permitted to do it. 
Counseling takes something more than a desire to counsel, a big heart, and 
a desire to guide people in the right paths. This should not be interpreted 
as discounting the importance of the counselor’s having a deep respect and 
concern for people and being responsive to the counselee’s feelings. It should 
be made clear, however, that counseling isa skill and anart which generally 
results from much study and training. Such study and training do not neces- 
sarily need to be evidenced by course credit; but on the other hand, effec- 
tive counseling is seldom if ever a gift. 

If an administrator is selecting a teacher to serve as counselor, let him 
choose that teacher who respects the dignity of the student and is a student 
of human behaviour, rather than the one who “just loves” the students. 
He will of course, avoid the teacher who has vinegar in his veins and is 
suspicious of and disrespectful to students. Let him also avoid the moralist, 
the perfectionist, the idealist, and the teacher who is too ready with advice 
and sympathy. Such persons find it difficult to accept or to be permissive. 
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Such persons are likely, because of their very natures, to consider any devia- 
tion from their accepted patterns almost as a personal affront. Their whole 
objective will likely be to help and almost require that the counselee con- 
form to a pre-determined pattern of behavior. For such people the moral 
teaching, the ideal or the “right way” takes precedence over the dignity 
of the individual. Such people will show little or no respect for the dignity 
of the individual. 

The word respect is frequently a one-way term in educational circles. 
Many beginning teachers are disturbed by the real or imagined lack of re- 
spect students show for them. Some teachers plead for this respect from 
their students, some demand it, but all seem to want it. On the other hand, 
many of these same teachers seem to feel no need to respect the individual 
student as an individual. A sound philosophy of guidance calls for a mutual 
respect between counselor and counselee. Respect must be a two-way street. 

There are those who say they believe in the need for permissiveness in 
counseling and seem to practice it pretty well in the counseling contact but 
who frankly maintain at the same time that this philosophy should not 
govern the classroom situation. The idea of such an atmosphere in the class- 
room is downright frightening to many educators. They conjure up visions 
of little imps taking advantage of them, college students who are lazy and 
disrespectful, and just plain chaos in our schools in general. They argue 
that students will take advantage of every opportunity to “take the place 
apart”’ and make teachers and administrators uncomfortable. In short, they 
are apprehensive of their ability to cope with the individual students’ pre- 
rogative to enhance himself. 

Such apprehension simply indicates an inability to accept the student as 
a whole. People with this apprehension find it possible to accept the intel- 
lect as a part of the real student, but are, at the same time often so afraid 
of the feelings, the emotions, that they simply refuse to recognize and re- 
spect them. They are fearful of any emotional expression, and, therefore, 
simply refuse to recognize the emotions as a part of the whole student. Such 
teachers and administrators seem to reason that if they refuse to recognize 
the emotions they will go away. 

A student does not shed his feelings and emotions when he goes from the 
counseling office to the classroom. Feelings are as much a part of the 
“whole” student as they are of the ‘“‘whole”’ counselee. If feelings are neces- 
sarily concerned in actualizing the results of counseling, they are just as 
necessary when actualizing learning in the classroom. Furthermore, if ac- 
ceptance and permissiveness are indicated in order to turn feelings into 
assets rather than liabilities in the counseling relationship, acceptance and 
permissiveness are likewise indicated in the classroom. 
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The school personal counseling program has the opportunity and perhaps 
the responsibility of pointing the way in leading the whole school system 
away from the present emphasis on control and conformity, toward all that 
is implied in the expression, ‘‘the dignity of the individual.” This, of course, 
necessitates that the teacher and administrator as well as the counselor, lose 
their fear and distrust of feelings and emotions when dealing with students 
in the classroom. School counselors must make it clear by both preachments 
and practice that acceptance and permissiveness can be made the order of 
the day, without social and personal ill effects. 

In conclusion, this is a plea for the implementation throughout the entire 
school system of the philosophy implied in the expression, “the dignity of 
the individual.”’ This implementation depends upon the acceptance of the 
“whole” individual. It is the actualization of the belief that individuals have 
an inherent right and need to be individuals and that each individual pos- 
sesses the ability and the drive to enhance himself. 


OUR PRESIDENT WRITES 
(Continued from page 26) 


With the closing of this page, the writer relinquishes the last vestige of 
office to ASCA’s 1959-60 President, Gunnar Wahlquist. Dr. Wahlquist 
and the members of our new Governing Board bring to their positions a 
rich background of professional accomplishment and practical experience 
in local and state associations. Their previous service in ASCA is already 
well known. As leaders for our profession on the national scene in the com- 
ing year, they have our confidence, our good wishes, and our unqualified 
support. 

For Calvert Bowman and Theodore Kuemmerlein, retiring now from 
our Governing Board, for Secretary-Treasurer Helen Sharp, and for my- 
self, thanks for the privilege of serving you. To Editor Harry Camp, 
Business Manager Jack Somny, and all committee chairmen and state 
membership chairmen, my thanks, for important contributions to ASCA’s 
program and development this year. 











What To Do ’Till the Psychologist 


Comes 


Martin D. Taytor 


Supervisor, Pupil Personnel Services, Downey Union 
High School District, Downey, California 


Every school counselor or teacher has faced the problem of working with 
atypical children, from Reticent Ruth, whose frightened face in the back 
row betrays her feelings far more than the words she cannot say, to Hostile 
Harry, who hates all aspects of the school program and all school personnel 
with disconcerting impartiality. Whereas twenty years ago the resources 
on which the school could draw in attempting to understand “problem” 
students were extremely limited, most school districts of any size now have 
qualified psychological personnel and some have psychiatric consultants 
available. 

Unfortunately the availability of such professional consultants has not 
met the increased demand for their services, now that schools are finding 
more Delinquent Davids and Slow Sallys in their classrooms. During the 
waiting period between the request for professional assistance and the ac- 
tual appearance of the psychologist, however, there are steps which school 
persons can take which may clarify some of the confusion for themselves 
and certainly save the psychologist much time. 

The psychologist, for example, needs more than a birth date and some 
group test scores before meeting a pupil. There seems to be a prevailing 
notion that the psychologist, with a bag of projective tricks, will uncover 
all of a student’s problems, talents, needs, wishes, fears, failures, and “‘com- 
plexes.’”’ To provide such an expert with any background information about 
a student often seems either intellectually dishonest or professionally in- 
sulting. Actually of course, while “blind” diagnosis may be a neat parlor 
trick for psychological publications, it is assuredly not a desirable practice 
in schools. The psychologist will need to know as much as he possibly can 
about a pupil, and what is not provided for him, he must take time to ob- 
tain. Certainly data on the family constellation should be available, to- 
gether with the occupations of both parents, the student’s most recent 
marks, attendance data, disciplinary referrals, and health problems. The 
psychologist who found all of this information organized for him would save 
valuable time. 

This type of information however, is cold and sterile. Teachers’ personal 
reports can enliven these otherwise lifeless facts. At the secondary level, 
anecdotal records are rare indeed, all theory notwithstanding. But if class 
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loads and extracurricular assignments prevent writing this type of report 
on all students, teacher comments on specific students can surely be so- 
licited. Even one or two sentences illuminating some distinctive recent 
behavior can be helpful. 

An instructive exercise in writing such reports is to single out at least one 
positive item which can be noted together with the less favorable comments. 
Often we become so concerned with the unusual and the deviant—not to 
mention pathological—that we forget that almost every student has some 
strengths as well, and we need to know what these strengths are if we want 
to understand behavior rather than merely to dissect and categorize it. 

Aside from this material from school records and from teachers, there 
are specialized techniques which can elicit information about the student’s 
view of himself and his world. One of the easiest devices to use is a brief 
sentence completion test. Such ‘‘tests’” are available in commercial types 
such as the Curtis Completion Form, or the school can easily develop one 
of its own with the help of the psychologist. Sentence completion tests are 
particularly valuable because they need not be as threatening to a student 
as a conventional personality test, and the results are capable of more in- 
dividualized treatment since the responses are not confined to a few alterna- 
tives. A similar device, which may be part of a sentence completion test, 
consists of asking a student to name three wishes he would like most to see 
come true. This is often a quick index of a student’s surface concerns and 
not infrequently it offers leads for further exploration. Although sentence 
completion items are frequently classified as projective in nature, most of 
the responses can be meaningful to the counselor without extensive refer- 
ence to abstruse principles of psychodynamics. The psychologist of course, 
should be able to utilize the sentence completion results, together with other 
material, in understanding some of the more subtle facets of a student’s 
personality, but this need not prevent a guidance person from using the 
results, at the level of which he is capable of using them, to increase his own 
understanding of a student. 

A technique which is sometimes considered even more projective in nature 
is that of analysis of pupils’ drawings. Once again, however, they can be 
used at different levels of understanding by persons at different levels of 
professional training. One excellent way to begin, since it is relatively easy 
for students who feel they cannot draw, is with a design copying test such 
as the Bender-Gestalt or the Rutgers. These tests may indicate obvious per- 
ceptual distortion which, like high temperatures in physical illness, are 
symptomatic of something wrong which should be checked further. Where 
there is marked distortion in the reproduction of the figure of a diamond or 
of interlocked geometric figures, this may suggest the possibility of an im- 
pairment of the patterning ability of the brain. This type of neurological 
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handicap, while not common, appears with surprising frequency in students 
with academic or behavioral problems. The school counselor will not want 
to make a diagnosis with this instrument, but he can learn to see the obvious 
symptoms which this technique may reveal. 

Having a student draw a picture of a person is also revealing, since the 
way the picture is drawn is often related to the way a pupil thinks of people 
rather than the way he sees them visually. A Draw-A-Person test, or even 
better, Draw-Your-Family, can provide clues to the maturational level of 
a pupil and to the nature of his relationships with others. In watching a 
student draw such pictures we note whom the student draws first, the kind 
of scene depicted, the type of detail included, and the spatial relationships 
and relative sizes of the figures. Sometimes the instructions to “Draw a 
school room—any kind of scene you want” may provide leads to a students 
perception of the teacher-pupil relationship or clues to some of his fears, 
anxieties, or hostilities about classroom activities. 

What is suggested here is not that every school counselor become a psy- 
chologist, but that he know something about diagnostic devices which are 
relatively easy to administer, which can often give the counselor some in- 
sights he might not otherwise have, and which may ultimately prove helpful 
to the psychologist in understanding the case or in deciding what other 
testing or evaluation could be useful. No school counselor need sit on his 
hands after calling for the psychologist. He can, by investing very little 
time and effort, obtain information which will probably surprise himself 
and will certainly please that tardy psychologist when he finally arrives. 
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Mandate for Change 


Henry P. LAMPMAN 


Coordinator of Guidance Services 


STANLEY W. CAPLAN 


Associate Coordinator of Guidance Services, Public 
Schools, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


With public education increasingly under fire, pressures are accumulating 
to reformulate public school curricula and services. These pressures are 
tending to focus particularly upon the secondary school but elementary and 
college programs are also profoundly affected. Education in general is under 
pressure to raise academic standards of accomplishment; to discover and 
challenge gifted children; to raise minimum standards of teaching and of 
pupil achievement; to increase the pace of learning for all children; to group 
children for greater academic efficiency; and to promote the welfare of the 
nation through increased academic-vocational competence. 

Recent changes in national needs have precipitated the appearance of 
numerous proposals for reform. Many of these proposals which have been 
made to solve educational ills include items urging substantial increase in 
guidance services.!: 2: ® 

School personnel services desire to aid, and are expected to aid in this 
general effort of the schools. What kind of guidance services are we under 
more pressure to supply? Will the role of the counselor be revised? 

The school counselor in high schools and colleges is expected to provide 
more and more information through test data about the academic and voca- 
tional potentialities of pupils. It is expected that he shall be of greater as- 
sistance to his administrator in grouping children to promote academic 
efficiency. It is expected that he shall provide more occupational, educa- 
tional and scholarship information which will motivate students to greater 
accomplishment. It is expected that he shall direct a larger proportion of 
his counseling time to academic-vocational planning with pupils which will 
make them more amenable to accelerated instruction. It is expected that 
he shall be increasingly informed about the demands of economic and edu- 
cational institutions so that children who leave any given school will be 
prepared for the next step on the competitive ladder. 


1 Marion B. Folsom, ‘“Testing Guidance and Counseling Scholarships,’ U. 8. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, January 1958, p. 4. 

2 Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association of the United 
States, ‘““The Contemporary Challenge to American Education,’’ 1958, p. 12. 

3 Included in Senate Bills $3163, $3187, 83331 and House of Representatives Bills 
H.R. 10278, H.R. 10279 and H.R. 10763. 5 
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Consider the implications for counseling in the following statements: 


“The administration proposed three measures to help reduce this waste of the Na- 
tion’s intellectual resources. 
These include: 

Improved testing of student aptitudes and improved cumulative records so that 
the potential abilities of students can be better identified at an earlier stage in 
their education. 

Skilled counseling to encourage talented young people to stay in school, to work 
harder in academic courses, and to prepare for college. 

Scholarships as a further incentive for those with great potential talent who are 
now barred from college by its costs.’’! 

‘*.. In advising students, guidance counsellors should keep in mind both the 
changing demands of society and the importance of balance in programs of study. 

Through good guidance programs educators can bring the major needs of the so- 
ciety to the attention of students, and this will make possible the meeting of these 
needs in ways consistent with democratic freedom of choice.’’® 


With this current emphasis upon certain ascendant needs of society we 
note that other social problems are attracting proportionately less attention 
from the public. Our professional time and energy are consequently being 
diverted from these same problems. Areas of somewhat diminished concern 
are: the physically handicapped, the mentally retarded, the delinquent, the 
less able drop-out, the emotionally disturbed and the culturally impover- 
ished. There may be less emphasis upon the child-study approach; less em- 
phasis upon meeting individual needs through flexibility of school programs; 
less concern with meeting individual and community needs through curric- 
ulum development. 

The role and work of the counselor may therefore be changing in the fol- 
lowing directions: the counselor may spend more time representing the de- 
mands of society to pupils and less time accepting their personal difficulties. 
He may give more information, more advice and have less time for listening. 
He may spend less time pointing out pupil needs to the faculty and more 
time pointing out societal demands to the individual student. He may spend 
more time in selection of pupils for various special programs and more time 
in predicting pupil performance. 

Consequently, this may result in his spending less time in establishing 
long-term relationships with individual students. The new orientation de- 
mands that he spend as much time as before with parents but with a differ- 
ent purpose in mind. Academic-vocational appraisal of the pupil and plan- 
ning for his future with him and his parents appears to be his major goal. 
The counselors may do more short-term interviewing, focusing upon aca- 
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demic-vocational ends and devote less time to long-term psychological coun- 
seling and/or therapy. 

It is vital that our profession be fully aware of the changing nature of the 
demands upon us and of our response to these pressures. We must adapt as 
the pressures reflect the changing needs of society. It seems important that 
we do so in full awareness of the professional changes which may be in- 
volved. It is not our purpose to here suggest how we may integrate the new 
demands and the old philosophies, but to call attention to the conflict. 

We are always in a service relationship to the basic instructional program 
of the schools in which we work and, therefore, must respond to their con- 
cept of our services. Furthermore, if a school is to be, by mandate from our 
society, more of a special institution for intellectual training and less an 
agency for general personal development, are not guidance services obliged 
to change in that direction? If we change to meet these mandates, are we 
in danger of losing the basic integrating principle of our work? 

We have been developing a professional philosophy and methodology of 
our own based upon an integrated view of human behavior and a goal of 
self-realization for each pupil. The possible contradiction is one of satisfy- 
ing social demands for immediate pragmatic outcomes or building a coun- 
seling relationship with a student which results in increasing self-under- 
standing, and ability to make and be responsible for his own choices in life. 
It seems important that we face squarely this possible contradiction be- 
tween the arising concept of our service and our basic philosophy. 


ASCA’S: NEW OFFICERS 


President-elect: Carl O. Peets 

Secretary-treasurer: Helen Sharp 

Governing Board: Edward O. Hascall (2 year term); George W. Murphy (3 year 
term); Harry Smallenburg (3 year term). 
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